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For “ The Friend.” 
SEA-SIDE COGITATIONS. 


The time has now passed by, when many of 
our members, glad to escape from the busy and 
noisy scenes of the city, have been abroad ; 
some in search of pleasure, and some, in the 
hope of regaining health, or renewing their 
wasted strength. 

How many of the former, who, weary of 
homely sights, and every day employment, 
looked forward with delight, as the prospect of 
novel scenes, and the exciting gaieties of travel- 
ing rose before the mind’s eye, have found their 
bright visions realized, it perhaps would not be 
very difficult to enumerate ; for it is to be ap- 
prehended there are few who do not find in this, 
as in many other pleasing prospects, that the 
poet truly says, 

“*Tis distance lends enchantment to the view.” 


It is at least allowable to hope there are none 
such who have not returned to their home 
scenes and domestic duties, with a keener 
relish for the quiet comforts which belong ex- 
clusively to the former, and a renewed deter- 
mination to seek for ability more faithfully to 
fulfil the latter. 

I have thought how much it might add to the 
interest of “The Friend,” if those who have 
been spending a portion of their time in travel- 
ling, would favour its readers with sketches of 
the scenes they have visited, or descriptions of 
the many interesting objects which must have 
claimed their attention as they journeyed along. 
Perhaps no two minds receive exactly the same 
impressions, or pursue the same train of thought, 
when looking at the same scenes ; and when we 
are put in possession of the views and feelings 
of others, as called forth by objects with which 
we may even be familiar, we are surprised to 
find how many beauties we have overlooked, 
and to how ry sources of delight we have 
been insensible. By such intercourse the stores 
of mental wealth are accumulated, and the heart 
learns to share in the joys, and sympathize with 
the sorrows of others. 

Health is one of the choicest blessings which 
the Author of all good bestows upon us; but 
like most other of his gifts, we rarely estimate 
it aright, until made sensible of the greatness of 
its value, by its loss. The invalid whose body 
is enfeebled, or racked with pain, and whose 
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mental energies are prostrated by disease, 
keenly feels how much all other outward bles- 
sings of life are indebted to health for the 
pleasure which their presence can administer ; 
and often avith self-condemning consciousness 
of the hitherto illy-prized favour, gladly seéks 
every means which promises to restore the lost 
treasure, As one of these, how grateful to the 
debilitated frame to change the crowded city, 
with all its artificial luxury, for the repose and 
simple enjoyments of the country, where hill 
and dale, clothed in the verdant dress of nature ; 
and a clear and uncontaminated atmosphere, 
unite to administer health to the body, and 
tranquility to the mind. ‘There is something 
so renovating in this quiet and purity of the 
country, that even those invalids to whom, 
when in health, the city never becomes irk- 
some, feel an instinctive longing to escape 
therefrom, and go, where nature may complete 
her task of restoration, in the midst of the visi- 
ble evidences of her inimitable handy-work. 

Perhaps equally conducive to the same end 
are the varied scenes and incidents which unite 
to give the peculiar charm to the sea-shore. 
Varied indeed they are, though the grand ob- 
ject which there presents itself, is eminently 
calculated to urge an exclusive claim upon our 
powers of thought and feeling. 

Old ocean with his untiring action and cease- 
less roar; his sparkling beauties when arrayed 
in sunshine and smiles, and his awful grandeur 
when roused to fury by the storm, has been 
the favourite theme of many, on whom nature 
has bestowed “ the fire of genius, and the gift 
of song.” But even these have failed to por- 
tray, in language which could again call them 
forth, the peculiar feelings which are awakened 
in a thoughtful mind, when gazing upon this 
living symbol of the omnipotence of the Great 
Creator.” ‘* The voice of the Lord is upon the 
waters.” ‘* He sitteth upon the flood, yea, the 
Lord sitteth king for ever.”” Who that has 
stood beside the sea, and listened to the deep- 
toned music of his billows ; as from afar their 
thunder broke upon the ear, or the receding 
wave died in murmurs at his feet; but has felt 
the truth of these words of the inspired pen- 
man; and as the mind laboured to realise in 
thought the unfathomed depth and breadth of 
the watery world before him, a feeling of mys- 
terious awe, and fearfulness has crept over the 
soul, hushing the voice of passion, and bowing 
the spirit under a sense of his own weakness 
and littleness. Emotions thus called forth seem 
natural to the immortal spirit of finite man, 
and may be viewed as evidences of his ecapa- 
city for adoration. But they must not be mis- 
taken for the worship which is performed in 
spirit and in truth. ‘That owes its origin to a 
higher source. In all ages, men deemed to 
possess minds capable of fathoming and grasp- 
ing the truths of science and philosophy, have 































deceived themselves in this. Being in their 
own eyes “ wise above that which is written,” 
and ** becoming vain in their imaginations, and 
their foolish hearts darkened,” instead of re- 
eognizing the omnipotence and omniprcsence 
of the eternal Jehovah; they have.invented for 
themselves systems, by which the right order 
of things is inverted, and the works of nature 
are clothed with the attributes which belong to 
their Divine Author. Such “ change the truth 
of God into a lie, and worship and serve the 
creature more than the Creator, who is blessed 
for ever.” From hence has arisen the Pagan- 
ism of the ancients, and the Pantheism of some 
of the modern, so called Rationalists. It is 
only when clothed with the spirit of Christian 
love, that the heart can glow with true devo- 
tion. The mind enlightened and enlarged by 
that, whether contemplating the beautiful, or 
the sublime, of the magnificient theatre in which 
man is placed ; sees God in all, in the vast and 
in the minute. Then the penciling o:°:. 4ower, 
or the ‘ lustre of the insect’s wing,” awaken 
thoughts of creative power, which love soon 
kindles into praise, while the presence of the 
mighty deep calls forth feelings of humble re- 
verential homage, to Him “ who hath measured 
the waters in the hollow of his hand,” who 
“made the clouds the garment thereof, and 
thick darkness a swaddling band for it, and said, 
hitherto thou shalt go, and no further, and here 
shall thy proud waves be stayed.” 

Properly speaking, the immense collection 
of fluid matter forms but one vast ocean, spread 
out from pole to pole, and covering nearly 
three fourths of the whole surface of the globe. 
From out of this world of waters the two great 
continents, called the old and new world, 
emerge ; together with numerous small points, 
which we denominate islands; and as these 
intercept the continuous flow of the united body 
of water, geographers have divided it into parts ; 
separated, however, only by imaginary bound- 
aries, to each of which parts they have given 
their proper names. But when we reflect upon 
its immensity as it enters into the constitution 
of our terrestrial system; the comparatively 
small proportion that the soil, on which man 
can plant his foot, bears to it; that it is con- 
stantly whirling round upon the earth’s axis, 
and is driven through space with the velocity 
of thousands of miles in a minute, and know, 
that the least displacement of the centre of 
gravity, would hurl the waters from their bed, 
and deluge the whole earth ; how can we suffi- 
ciently admire and praise the wisdom, power 
and goodness of that Creative word, who, in 
the beginning, when the foundations of the 
earth were laid, adjusted the relative quantity 
and density of each, and rendered them obe- 
dient to laws, by which neither is allowed to 
encroach materially upon the other : so that the 
waters are kept gathered together in one- place, 
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and the dry land, teeming with its millions of} dict their positions in the heavens. But the 
animated beings, rests secure in the enjoyment | geologist cannot extend his vision to the inte- 
of the blessings which are guaranteed by the|rior of the earth—the discoveries of science 








bow of promise. 
(To be continued.) 


For ** The Friend.” 
An Essay on the Geological Evidences of the 
Existence and Divine Attributes of the 
Creator. 
(Continued from page 42.) 


Earthquakes and Volcanoes. 


. It is evident that the destroying power of 
water, by gradually wearing down the elevated 
portions of the earth, and depositing the sedi- 
ment in valleys and at the bottom of the ocean, 
tends to reduce the present inequalities of sur- 
face, and would, if not counteracted, ultimately 


have not provided him with a eryploscope, 
wherewith he might explore the hidden parts 
of the globe, and he is consequently left in 
almost total ignorance respecting the real con- 
stitution of the earth he treads upon. 

But our inability to understand the operation 
of volcanic agency, or fully to comprehend 
what important ends it is intended to serve, is 
no reason why we should conclude that the 
action of earthquakes and volcanoes is not in- 
tended for a useful purpose. On the contrary, 


we may believe that the continual operation of 


volcanic causes, is but the working of an ex- 
tended system of curious machinery, by which 
the sound condition, and perhaps the very ex- 
istence, of our planet are preserved. This 


convert the whole into an extended plain. But operation may be as important in the economy 
as such a tendency would in time be productive | of the globe, as is the action of the heart or 
of many disadvantages, we find that there ex-| !ungs to the health of animals. 


ists an extensive counteracting cause, which, 
by elevating portions of the earth’s surface, 
prevents the unfavourable effects that might 
otherwise result.* 

This effect of volcanic action ought not to be 
considered unimportant, merely because the 
changes produced by igneous and aqueous 
causes, since the time of history, have been 
inconsiderable, when compared with the exten- 
sive alterations which are proved to have taken 
place in the earlier ages of the world.t For 
these effects, however small when referred to 
a few centuries only, if continued through inde- 
finite ages, would amount to the entire destruc- 
tion of mountains, and the formation of new 
continents and seas. 

As the cause of voleanic phenomena lies at 
a depth below the surface of the earth inacces- 
sible to human observation, and as their effects 
in all probability chiefly relate to the hidden 
parts of our planet, it would be presumptuous 
to suppose that we could become acquainted, 
either with all their effects, or the various im- 
portant purposes which they are intended to 
serve. ‘The astronomer, with the aid of his 
telescope, ascertains the length of the days and 
seasons of distant orbs ; calculates their respect- 
ive distances from the sun, and learns to pre- 





* It is trae that earthquakes not unfrequently cause 
subsidence of land, as well as elevation; but on the 
whole,'the latter effect is much the greater. A subsi- 
dence in some parts is absolutely necessary, in order to 
preserve the mean elevation always the same ; for the 
action of water produces no change in this respect, as 
it merely transports the matter from one situation to 
another, lessening the elevation in the one place, but 
increasing it to a corresponding extent in the other. 

+ The present effect of these causes is not so in- 
considerable as some persons may imagine. The 
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tity of sediment which (if all deposited near the coast) 


would be sufficient to extend the land along the head 
of the Bay of Bengal, 150 miles further into the bay 
in as many centuries ; forming a tract of country equal 
in extent to the State of Pennsylvania. If too, during’ 
this period, some part of the bed of the ocean, where 
‘present depth does not exceed 300 fathoms, (or 
“one third of a mile,) were to be operated on, at 
an of three times in every century, by an up- 
heaving force, equal in effect to that which, in 1822, 
olevated a large part of the surface of Chili, the con- 
requence would be, thata new island would be raised 
in the deep, of greater extent than the island of Great 
Britain. 
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Why this voleanic action should be attended 
with such disastrous consequences,* it is en- 
tirely beyond the scope of our finite intellects 





* In estimating the destructive effects of voleanoes 
and earthquakes, it will be well to compare with them 
the effects of other causes which have operated to pro- 
duce desolation and death in different parts of the 
habitable regions of the earth. 

We have now no means of ascertaining with any 
degree of accuracy, the number of persons who have 
perished, or the amount of property which has been 
destroyed, by earthquakes and volcanoes during any 
great extent of time; but the number of deaths from 
this cause, may perhaps be set down as not exceed- 
ing, on an average, 300,000 in a century, or 3000 in 
a year. 

Tow the effects of war have been far more disas- 
trous than this. We have accounts of battles and mili- 
tary expeditions which have caused more loss of life 
than any earthquakes which have been described. The 
earthquake which convulsed Sicily in 1693, is said to 
have destroyed about one hundred thousand people ; 
and it is probable that an equal number perished 
during the great earthquake of Lisbon in 1755. But 
we are told in the eighth chapter of Judges, that in a 
single expedition there fell of the Midianites alone one 
hundred and twenty thousand men. Of the five mil- 
lions with which Xerxes invaded Greece, only a small 
part ever recrossed the Hellespont. And in modern 
times, Bonaparte’s expedition to Russia cost the French 
about three hundred thousand men. Dymond sup- 
poses that the number of English and French alone 
who have perished from the effects of war, during the 
last seven centuries, is “ greater than the number of 
men now existing in France and England together ;” 
or upwards of forty-six millions of human beings. 
Comparing this with the above estimate of the mor- 
tality resulting from earthquakes and volcanoes, we 
perceive that the destruetion of life caused by war 
among the English and French alone, during the last 
seven hundred years, has been about twenty-two times 
that caused by voleanoes and earthquakes, during the 
same time, throughout the world. 

Intemperance is another we can. as great or 

magnitade. than war... it_avas_ esti 
mated that more than 37,000 citizens of the United 
States die annually victims of intemperance. Taking 
into consideration the probable extent of this evil in 
other countries, we arrive at the conclusion, that the 
mortality, caused by intemperance, is between two and 
three hundred times that resulting from the effects of 
volcanic fire. 

Late investigations on the subject of the slave trade 
show, that the number of negroes who annaally perish 
in the capture, in the march to the coast, and during 
the middle passage, is not less than about three hun- 
dred thousand. ‘The mortality produced by this nefa- 
rious traffic, is therefore about one hundred times that 
caused by earthquakes and volcanoes, 
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to understand. Like the violent storms and 
hurricanes which serve to purify the air of the 
tropics, its beneficial effects are aecompanied 
with ruin and destruction. Why it should be 
thus, we know not, except that such is the will 
of Him who *looketh on the earth, and it 
trembleth ; who toucheth the hills, and they 
smoke.” 

Volcanic convulsions may sometimes be in- 
tended in part as Divine judgments upon a 
wicked and reprobate people, in order to awaken 
them to a sense of their follies and vices. But 
as He whose hand directeth the angel of pesti- 
lence, possesses other and more effectual 
means* for this purpose; we may conclude, 
that voleanie action is seldom or never called 
into operation with this intent alone, though 
such an end may often be attained, conjointly 
with others, by one and the same means. 

In illustration of the moral effects of earth- 
quakes, I will cite a passage from Flint’s ac- 
count of the earthquake, which, in 1812, con- 
vulsed the valley of the Mississippi in the 
vicinity of New Madrid. He says, **One 
result from these terrific phenomena was ve 
obvious. The people of this village had been 
noted for their profligacy and impiety. In the 
midst of these scenes of terror, all, Catholics 
and Protestants, praying and profane, became 
of one religion, and partook of one feeling. 
Two hundred people, speaking English, 
French, and Spanish, crowded together, their 
visages pale—the mothers embracing their 
children—as soon as the omen that preceded 
the earthquakes became visible—as soon as the 
air became a little obscured, as though a sud- 
den mist arose from the east—all in their dif- 
ferent languages and forms, but all deeply in 
earnest, betook themselves to the voice of 
prayer.” 

The preceding remarks on this subject re- 
late chiefly to earthquakes. J shall now make 
a few additional observations principally rela- 
tive to volcanoes. 

These outlets of voleanie fire undoubtedly 
serve a very important purpose, by giving vent 
to the expansive power which is generated in 
the subterranean cavities of the earth, thus act- 
ing as ‘* safety valves,” in preventing the oc- 
currence of such extensive and disastrous 
convulsions, as would otherwise continually 
disturb the tranquillity of the surface of our 
globe.t It has long been remarked, that the 


* The mortality produced by the plague alone, pro- 
bably greatly exceeds that caused by voicanie convul. 
sions. In 1665, the number of ‘eaths by the plague in 
London was estimated at about ninety thousand; and 
one hundred thousand others are said to have fallen 
victims of its ravages at different times during the 
seventy-three years immediately preceding. 

+ I do not wish to introduce theoretical con} 
into these remarks, but I would here she cenation te 
observe, that if voleanic phenomena are ca y any 


agents with which we are acquainted, it ap }to me 
most consistent with facts and sound phi y, to 
ascribe them to the effet ef chemicai or rical 


changes, or beth, taking at a great depth below 
the surface. ‘Iam at a loss to conceive, why geolo- 
gists would have -us believe, that the interior of our 
earth consists of a melted fiery mass, the seat and 
cause of volcanic action—when the existence of a few 
lakes of lava, communicating with extensive chasms 
filled with compressed gas or steam, would be amply 
sufficient to account for the most extensive and violent 
phenomena which volcanoes and earthquakes present, 
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breaking out of a neighbouring volcano during 
an earthquake, is nearly always followed by a 
decrease in the violence of the convulsions. 

The important office which volcanoes per- 
form in this way, will appear more obvious, if 
we reflect on the extensive changes which may 
be going on in the interior of our planet. 
«« When we consider,’ says Lyell, ‘“* the com- 
bustible nature of the elements of the earth, so 
far as they are known to us—the facility with 
which their compounds may be decomposed, 
and made to enter into new combinations—the 
quantity of heat which they evolve during these 
processes ; when we recollect the expansive 
power of steam, and that water itself is com- 
posed of two gases, which, by their union, 
produce intense heat; when we call to mind 
the number of explosive and detonating com- 
pounds which have been already discovered, 
we may be allowed to share the astonishment 
of Pliny, that a single day should pass without 
a general conflagration :—‘ Excedit profecto 
omnia miracula, ullum diem fuisse quo non 
cuncta conflagrarent.’’’ And after speaking of 
voleanic eruptions, and the continual evolutions 
of gas and steam from solfaterras, Italian 
‘+ stufas,’’ &c. ; the same author observes—* It 
is probably to this unceasing discharge of sub- 
terranean heat that we owe the general tran- 
quility of the globe; and the occasional con- 
vulsions which occur may arise from the tem- 
porary stoppage of the channels by which heat 
is transmitted to the surface ; for the passage of 
ealoric from below upwards may be compared 
to the descent of water from the continents to 
the sea; and as a partial interruption of the 
drainage of a country causes a flood, so any 
obstruction to the discharge of voleanic heat 
may give rise to an earthquake or eruption.” 

It is further worthy of remark, that the pro- 
ducts of voleanoes are of considerable im- 
portance in the arts and medicine. A great 
part of the sulphur, and much of the alum of 
commerce are obtained from the matter ejected 
from volcanic vents. 

Before concluding these observations on vol- 
canoes and earthquakes, I would just remark, 
that volcanic regions, although liable to be 
visited by desolating floods of lava, showers of 
ashes, and destructive earthquakes, are never- 
theless sometimes the most delightful districts 
on our globe. Such is the fertile region of 
Campania, and the country around the base of 
Etna. Speaking of the former, Forsyth says, 
‘« A climate where heaven’s breath smells sweet 
and wooingly—a vigorous and luxuriant nature 
unparalleled in its productions—a coast which 
was once the fairy land of poets, and the fa- 
vourite retreat of greatmen. Even the tyrants 
of the creation loved this alluring region, 
spared it, adorned it, lived in it, died in it.” 

(To be continued.) 





To suppose that there exists a central ocean of lava, 
is inventing a cause at least three or four million times 
greater (as may readily be shown by calculation) than 
necessary to produce the effects which it is intended to 
explain, It must be evident too, that the greatest dis- 
charge of lava which has ever been known to take 
place, could afford no more relief to the internal pres. 
sure of the melted mass, than would the escape of a 
drop of water from a highly heated steam-boiler, de- 
crease the force of the steam. 


HEDGES AND DITCHES. 
From Old Humphrey's Observations. 


Give me thy ear, reader, and give me thy 
heart too, for a little space—I want, if I can, to 
call forth thy kindly feelings. We cannot 
pluck thorns out of others’ bosoms without 
placing roses in our own. 

I love to point out a source of profitable 
pleasure to the poor. ‘The rich have their 
dainty fare and their goodly apparel; their 
lordly mansions, their paintings, and their sta- 
tues ; their carriages, their gay equipage, and 
their fine horses ; their parks and their pleasure 
grounds, and I do not begrudge them their pos- 
sessions. Willingly would I increase their 
joys; but I had rather, much rather, cast a 
beam of sunshine on a poor man’s brow. 

And when I speak of a poor man, think not 
that I mean to pass by a poor woman. Oh, 
no! I have found many of those of whom the 
world is not worthy, habited in the garb of 
poverty, walking abroad in an old red or brown 
cloak; or pondering the Bible at home, with 
an old blue or yellow handkerchief over their 
shoulders. Old Humphrey has had many a 
kindly gossip with humble-hearted old wo- 
men, servants of the Lord, and been both 
comforted and edified by their Christian con- 
versation. 

I want to point out to the poor the enjoy- 
ments within their reach. It is no use talking 
to them of distant and expensive pleasures, for 
these they cannot obtain. I want them to re- 
gard common things with interest, and to get 
even from hedges and ditches an addition to 
their joys. 

Whether it be that I am more happy than 
my neighbours in stumbling upon pleasant ob- 
jects, I cannot tell, but hardly ever do I see a 
hedge in spring, summer, autumn, or winter, 
but [ could gaze upon it with joy. At one 
time the quickset is budding out with fresh 
green leaves; at another, the hawthorn is in 
flower, or hung with innumerable berries ; at 
the fall of the leaf, the young plum trees are 
rich in their bleached, and sere, and vari- 
egated foliage; and in winter, the frost-work 
on every bush fills me with admiration and 
delight. 

Now, these things are all within the reach 
of the poor. Come, then, ye poor, regard 
more attentively these proofs of your heavenly 
Father’s wisdom, and you will think yet more 
highly of his goodness and his grace. 

But it is not the hedges alone, but the ditches 
also, that exhibit specimens, costly specimens 
of the workmanship of the great Creator. At 
this present time I know a ditch so full of 
nettles, with their fine purple bloom; large 
dock leaves, with holes here and there in them, 
and turning a little brown; high, long quaking 
grass that trembles at the touch; and flowery 
thistles, prickly burdocks, silvery colts-foot, 
and straggling blackberry brambles, that it is, 
in itself, quite a picture. 

The bee seems always humming there, and 
the slender-loined wasp, and the big blue-fly, 
and another of shining green, move about from 
one plant to another. I could almost persuade 
myself that a butterfly settles on a flower that 
I may admire him, and that the dragon-fly 
knows of my coming. That ditch is a goodly 


garden in my eyes, and teems with God’s 
winged creatures, rejoicing in the beams of the 
glowing sun. 

Do you know of no ditch of this kind? 
Surely you must be short-sighted if you do 
not, for they are every where to be found, 
They are passed by daily, without being duly 
regarded ; but to enjoy them you must see 
them with your hearts, as well as with your 
eyes, and view them not in reference merely 
to your own use, but as the works of your 
adorable Creator. 

When you next walk abroad, look around 
you with more attention; every plant and 
every insect is worthy of your regard; the 
speckled lady-bird on the nettle leaf, the crawl- 
ing caterpillar on the hawthorn spray, and the 
industrious spider, weaving his web across the 
thorny furze, are worthy of your closest in- 
spection. 

I might direct your attention to the beauties 
of nature on a broader seale; but my present 
object is to show, that even the hedges and 
ditches have enough in them to make you 
pause with interest and admiration. ‘The 
more we think of God’s goodness, power, and 
wisdom, in his works, the more highly shall 
we, if taught by the Holy Spirit, adore his 
matchless mercy in Jesus Christ our Lord. 


ON A SCOFFER. 


From the same. 


The other day I could not help stopping a 
moment while a boy was striking fire with 
flint and steel. ‘ Ay,’’ thought I, “ that steel 
and flint are an apt emblem of the hasty heart 
of Old Humphrey.” How often, instead of 
patiently making my observations on the things 
around me, am I put out of temper by passing 
events! Only an hour ago, my heart was set 
beating, and my pulse playing half as fast again, 
as they ought to move. It was a young man 
that vexed me. 

There he sat, in a light-coloured coat, his 
comely black hair frizzed on each side of his 
temples, a ring on his finger, and his gold 
watch-chain thrown across his breast, attempt- 
ing to prove to his companions that the Bible 
had not a word of truth in it, from one end to 
the other. “ 

“What!” thought I, “does he suppose, 
after prophets have prophesied, martyrs have 
bled, and reverend elders pondered, prayed, 
and wept over the Bible, that such a pigmy 
as he can pull down the high edifice of their 
hope, having for its everlasting foundations 
the * Rock of Ages,’ and ‘ Jesus Christ him- 
self being the chief corner stone!’ Eph. 
ii. 20. 

My heart grew angry, and the colour came 
into my cheeks, but when I thought what a 
penalty must, by and by, be paid by the unre- 
penting infidel, I grew sorrowful, my passion 
gave way to my pity, and my pity led me to 
pray for all unbelievers. 

Oh, that in hating and reproving sin, we all 
showed more of the spirit of Him who wept 
over Jerusalem ! 
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ON GLAD TIDINGS. 
From the same. 

Were the philosopher to have some new 
principle communicated to him, which ren-| 
dered clear the mysteries of science, how 
prompt would he be to apply it, how absorbed 
would his mind be in his newly acquired 
knowledge ! 

Were the merchant to be told of a new and 
profitable market for his merehandise, with 
what ardour would he freight his vessels, that 
the winds of heaven might waft them across the 
mighty deep! Were the tradesman to have 
imparted to him a new mode of manufacturing 
his goods at half the cost, and with double his 
accustomed dispatch, how industriously would 
he pursue his calling! Were the poor man to 
be informed how he might become rich; the 
sick how he might be healed; and the dying 
how he might prolong his life, how gladly 
would they avail themselves of such unex- 
pected good news ! 

And yet the information thus given to the 
philosopher, the merchant, the tradesman, the 
poor man, the sick, and the dying, would be 
valueless, when compared with the good news, 
the glad tidings of great joy contained in the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. ‘God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life,’’ John iii. 16. What 
are all other glad tidings when compared with 
these: when we are mercifully enabled to ap- 
ply them to ourselves, then can we indeed 
‘rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of 


glory.” 


















a 
For “ The Friend.” 
MISSOURIUM KOCHI. 


As some uncertainty exists in the minds of 
the readers of “‘ The Friend’’ from the dif- 
ference of opinion expressed by different articles 
that have appeared from time to time in that 
journal in respect to the “‘ Big Bones” lately 
exhibited in this city, under the assumed name 
of ** Missourium Kochii,’’ I send for inser- 
tion the account of them given by Dr. Goddard 
to the Academy of Natural Sciences of this 
city. The extract is taken from the Monthly 
Proceedings of the Academy, printed under 
their superintendence. 

Dr. Goddard is well known to our citizens 
as a skilful Demonstrator of Anatomy, whose 
knowledge of osteology, would, [ think, set at 
rest the question of the identity of this with 
other skeletons of the Mastodon which have 
been heretofore exhumed. 

The alterations and distortions noticed by 
the extract below, must have been the result of 
the grossest ignorance, or of a deliberate design 
to impose upon the public as something new, 
the remains of an animal, which, however 
wonderful, was yet well known to naturalists. 
It is much to be regretted that the ignorance or 
disingenuousness of the exhibitor should have 
distorted if not destroyed, so fine a specimen. 

At a meeting of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, held 10th mo. 12, 1841, 


* Dr. Goddard stated that he had examined 
the so called ‘ Missourium Kochii,’ and found 
it to be a skefeton composed of Mastodon bones, 
most of which appeared to belong to a single 








set, many, however, having been superadded, 
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and others mended and glued together in a 
manner wholly erroneous. 

‘The following errors were especially no- 
ticed : 

‘* Spine. —The spine presented the anomaly 
of 8 cervical vertebrae ; and instead of 19 dor- 
sal and 4 lumbar, had 23 dorsal and 10 lumbar 
vertebre, making the number of bones in the 
spine too great by 11. ‘The bones articulated 
with the 2nd and 4th ribs were cervical verte- 
bre. ‘The spaces between the vertebrae were 
much magnified by thick wooden blocks placed 
between them, and the spine was curved up- 
wards, so as to give an exaggerated idea of the 
height of the animal. 

**Ribs.—These were redundant in number, 
and were spread out as much as possible, so 
as to present the appearance of a wide and flat 
chest. The Ist pair of ribs were stuck on the 
bones of the shoulder, to resemble clavicles— 
bones which the Mastodon does not possess. 

*‘Head.—The head was that of a Mastodon 
with the top deficient, and a piece of an 
ethmoidal ? bone glued on in front to resemble 
a snout. The tusks were distorted laterally, so 
as to occupy a space of 18 feet in width. 

*‘ Scapule and ilia.—These having been de- 
ficient, were very ingeniously pieced out with 
wood, glued over so as to resemble bone. 

‘‘ Feet.—The feet were ludicrously made up 
of carpal and tarsal bones, and presented the 
wonderful anomaly of 4 phalanges to each toe. 

‘* Several other discrepancies were observed ; 
apart from which Dr. G. considered the skele- 
ton one of very great interest.” 


THE SUN FLOWER. 
We noticed recently, in a No. of the Far- 


properties of the sun-flower. ‘The writer as- 
serts that the seeds of this plant are not only far 
more oleaginous than those of any other now 
known among us, but that the oil extracted 
from them combines the qualities for eating of 
the best olive oil ; for burning of the best sperm, 
without the smoke, and for painting of flax- 
seed oil. 

In addition to these valuable properties it is 
likewise asserted that the flower-cups are very 
excellent and agreeable when prepared and 
eaten as artichokes ;—the stalks are excellent 
substitute for hemp; and the flowers when in 
blooia, the best pasture known for bees ; and, 
finally that it is very prolific, affording, ordina- 
rily, with proper cultivation, from eighty to one 
hundred bushels per acre, on barren soils. 

The last statement, however, we think erro- 
neous. From sixty to eighty bushels will 
doubtless be found a heavy crop on any soil, 
while on thin, light lands the average yield with 
the best possible cultivation would not in all 
probability exceed forty or fifty at the most. 
One reason, and indeed the principal one why 
we discredit this statement is the well known 
physiological fact that the sun-flower is a gross 
feeder, and that consequently no soil of a bar- 
ren texture, can be suitable or well adapted to 
its growth. By aseries of very accurate and 
highly ingenious experiments instituted by the 
Jearned Hales, it was correctly demonstrated 
that a plant of the sun-flower species, weighing 





































three pounds, actually transpires, or throws off 
by its emunctories the prodigious quantity of 
twenty-two ounces in twenty-four hours, or 
nearly half its weight: whereas Keil, by a 
series of experiments equally accurate, deter- 
mined that in his own person he perspired only 
thirty-one ounces in the same period of time. 
This man, however, ate and drank but 4 Ibs. 
10 oz. while the plant appropriated seventeen 
times as much nourishment as was required to 
sustain the former ! 

This is certainly, however, a much larger 
quantity than plants ordinarily transpire in the 
same period of time, but as the experiments 
were conducted with the most accurate and 
philosophical precision, we have no basis for 
doubt as to the correctness of the statements of 
the learned gentlemen by whom they were 
made. 

In our experiments upon this plant, we have 
invariably found it to do best when planted on 
good ground. 

By the term good, as here applied, we mean 
a soil ordinarily rich and fertile, and such, in 
short, as would, without much expense in ma- 
nuring, produce good wheat or corn. On soils 
of this character, the sun-flower, if properly at- 
tended, is a sure and profiiable crop. 
winter feed for fowls, we regard the seed as 
preferable even to corn; it being a powerful 
promoter of fecundity, and what certainly is of 
no small consequence during winter, obviates 
in a great measure the necessity of furnishing 
them with animal food, without which, in some 
quantity, most of our domestic fowls, and es- 
pecially the hen, will generally cease to lay. 

Swine, also, are very fond of it. 
the greatest caution is requisite, as by too pro- 
fuse feeding, a morbid habit will be induced 
which ten to one will eventuate in serious con- 
mer’s Cabinet, an article on the cultivation and | sequences, and perhaps loss. —Me. Cultivator. 


Temperance.—The total abstinence pledge 
of Theobald Mathew has been signed by “ Ire- 
land’s only Duke,’’—the Duke of Leinster. 


VESPER HYMN. 


Shades of Evening! ye have cast 
To the earth your woven pall, 

And the night is coming fast 
Over wood and waterfall. 


Dimmer grows the dying light, 
Though its beauty lingers yet— 

Look !—Upon the brow of Night, 
Like a gem is Venus set! 


Softly in the shadowy pines 
Floats a spirit-winged breeze, 

And the star-light dimly shines 
On the tall and ancient trees : 


Tones of music ioe there, 
Lifted on the willing wind— 
Holy as the whispered prayer 
on the soul that never sinned ! 


Bounteous Benefactor ! thou 
Hast preserved us through the day ; 
Huambly would we thank thee now, 
As we kneel to praise and pray : 
While the day of life shall last, 
Guide us, wheresoe’er we roam— 
When the night of Death is past, 
‘Take us to thy heavenly home! 


W. H. Burleigh. 
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A Testimony of Balby Monthly Meeting in 
the County of York, concerning Daniel 
Wheeler, deceased. 


Our beloved friend Daniel Wheeler was the 
youngest son of William and Sarah Wheeler 
of Conduit street, Hanover Square, London ; 
and was born there the 27th day of 11th month, 
1771. 

His parents were rather above the middle 
rank in society, and being consistent members 
of the established church, were strict in con- 
forming to its rites and ceremonies, punctual 
in attending their place of worship, and care- 
ful to train up their children to devotional ex- 
ercises. 

Before he was twelve years old he was de- 
prived of parental restraint by the death of his 
father and mother; and was placed at a school 
at Fulham, for the purpose of learning navi- 
gation, to prepare him for his future seafaring 
life. 


Thus left an orphan, through the interest of 


arelative he was entered on the king’s books 
as midshipman at an early age; whilst he was 
preparing for the service, and before he had 
completed his thirteenth year, circumstances 
led to the breaking up of the family circle, 
giving rise to along separation from his brothers 
and sisters, to whom he was very warmly at- 
tached. 

He now sailed for the first time, cruising on 
the coast of Portugal; and after remaining six 
years in the navy, he finally quitted his ship, 
and entered the ranks of the army as a private 
soldier. 

‘* When about sixteen years of age,”’ he says, 
‘‘ having been unwell, and probably led to re- 
flect a little on that account, I was made sen- 
sible of a divine visitation extended to me at 
that time; disclosing, with indubitable clear- 
ness, the vanity and emptiness of every earthly 
station, tarnishing the pride and glory of this 
perishing world in my sight; and which, 
though little understood, and less regarded at 
the moment, has since, at different times, been 
brought to my remembrance by Him that de- 
clareth unto man what is his thought, that 
maketh the morning darkness, and treadeth 
upon the high places of the earth, the Lord, 
the God of Hosts is his name! When this 
occurred, although then entered into the bond 
of iniquity, yet I had not launched so fully into 
its awful abyss, as was afterwards most lamen- 
tably the case; and from what I have since 
witnessed, in unutterable mercy, of the strength 
and power of redeeming love, a belief is in- 
duced, that, if this warning voice, then sounded 
in the secret of my sinful heart, had been heark- 
ened unto and waited upon, my footsteps— 
even mine, would have been conducted from 
the horrible pit to which they were fast verg- 
ing.” 


It was after long exposure to the severity of 


the weather, during a harassing service in one 
of the most unhealthy districts of Europe, that 
Daniel Wheeler was seized with the prevailing 
fever, which swept away so many of his fel- 
low-soldiers ; and after all prospect of recovery 
seemed to be gone, he was in mercy raised up 
from the hospital, where numbers were daily 
perishing round him, to become, in future 
years, the messenger of mercy and glad tidings 
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to others. At this period, however, although |situdes of time, during a life, not a little 
he maintained a fair character among his fellow- | checkered, for a term of more than thirty-two 
men, he was living in a state of much estrange-} years and a half, when He was pleased to de- 
ment of heart from God, and often striving} prive me of my greatest earthly treasure, and 
against his own secret convictions. In the} to take back that which He gave: but it was 
discharge of those duties belonging to his sta-| His own, I verily believe, even His—the same 
tion, he had acquitted himself to the satisfaction | who enabled me to say, in the moment of my 





suitable employment. 
resolution to his sister at Woodhouse, near 








of his superiors ; he had been advanced to the 
rank of sergeant-major, and was afterwards 
further promoted. 

In 1794 or 1795, he paid a short visit to his 
oldest sister, residing near Sheffield, who was 
married. and had become a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends by convincement. He was not 
long allowed to enjoy this interval of quiet, 
before he was summoned to join the regiment, 
in which he had obtained a commission, on its 
departure for the West Indies. ‘They set sail ; 
twice the fleet put to sea, and as often encoun- 
tered a dreadful hurricane ; several of the ves- 
sels were lost, the troops perishing in them, 
but Daniel Wheeler was providentially spared, 
experiencing a narrow escape. 

Reflecting on these disasters, and the -re- 
newed occurrence of wonderful preservation, 
so unexpected and so undeserved, his heart was 
touched ; he could not resolve a third time to 


expose his life as he had done, but determined 


to quit the army, so soon as he could meet with 
He communicated this 


Sheffield, and returned thither, having given up 


his commission, in 1796. 


His mind was now opened to embrace the 
principles of Friends, and he attended our 
meetings at Woodhouse. This excited the 
ridicule of some of his nearest relatives and 


companions, whose astonishment was great at 


the thorough change that soon appeared in 
him. The work was not suffered to be long 


on the wheel ; the effect was decisive and per- 


manent, afforded a display of Divine power, 
not less remarkable in this rapid conversion, 
than where there has been a more gradual ac- 
complishment of its purposes. 

He made an application to be admitted into 
membership with Friends: and after a suitable 
time, his request was complied with, in the 


2d month, 1799. 


It is worthy of-notice, that but little, if any, 
instrumental means was concerned in this re- 
markable change. Whilst attending the small 
and generally silent meetings of Woodhouse, 
Daniel Wheeler had felt the truth of our prin- 
ciples, and had yielded to the conviction. His 
was a stability and growth in religion of no 
ordinary measure. In a very few years after 
his convincement he was appointed an overseer, 
and he was indeed a bright example of zeal, 
sincerity, and love to his friends, in that re- 
sponsible station. 

An opening to begin business in a small way 
at Sheffield presenting itself was readily em- 
braced; and in this, as in his future under- 
takings, the Divine blessing appeared to attend 
him, and to crown his exertions with success. 

In the 6th month, 1800, he was married to 
Jane Brady, the daughter of ‘Thomas and Ra- 
chel Brady, of Thorne, in whom he found a 
helpmate indeed, of sound judgment, guileless 
and faithful. He adds, in a letter written after 
her death, ‘‘ the Heavenly Master’s love has 
never ceased to follow us through all the vicis- 





greatest distress, ‘ Blessed be the name of the 
Lord.’ ” 

As a tradesman he was diligent in business ; 
he was also “fervent in spirit; serving the 
Lord.” By the strictest attention to integrity 
in all his dealings, he gained the esteem of ail 
with whom he had to do. Yet it was easy to 
see where his heart was fixed: his Bible was 
his favourite companion, and the few minutes 
that could be spared at a time amidst his daily 
concerns, were spent in the perusal of the in- 
spired writings. 

For some time previous to 1813, the impres- 
sion had become strong upon his mind, that he 
would be called to advocate the cause of truth 
and righteousness upon the earth. Very deep 
were his conflicts, and very close was his ap- 
plication of soul to his Heavenly Father, for 
strength to perform his will; and it was his 
practice, when he lived in the country, to 
withdraw early in the morning to a small field 
near his house, for the purpose of religious re- 
tirement and prayer. 

He was very watchful lest he should be led 
away from the grace vouchsafed unto him, fre- 
quently refraining from conversation apparently 
innocent, and in which he delighted, lest at any 
unguarded moment he might grieve that Holy 
Spirit whom he felt to be his comforter and 
guide. He was recorded as an approved minis- 
ter in the 6th month, 1816. 

About this period our friend was made sen- 
sible that some sacrifice would be called for on 
his part, as an evidence of his gratitude for the 
unutterable mercy and great condescension of 
the Almighty, in having plucked him as a brand 
from the burning; and he saw clearly that it 
was indispensable for him as much as might be 
to separate himself from the world and the 
things of the world, by declining his prosper- 
ous trade, and retiring with his family into a 
smaller compass. 

The extent of his business was becoming a 
burden. He felt the force of our Lord’s decla- 
ration : ‘* Ye cannot serve God and mammon;” 
and his obedience to the requirement was full 
and unreserved. 


“‘ Not,” said he, “‘ that I have acquired a 
sufficiency without doing something for my 
livelihood ; far from it. 1 have still a prospect 
of maintaining my family comfortably with care 
and industry, leaving the event to Him who 
knows the thoughts and intents of the heart. I 
have no desire to accumulate riches for my 
children, the blessing seldom attends it; and 
the baneful effects thereof are too often visible, 
even in our Society.” 

His mind was thus disposed to withdraw 
from his concerns in trade, and he was in a 
state of waiting preparation, when an inquiry 
was made, on behalf of the Emperor Alexander 
of Russia for a member of the Society of 
Friends, to superintend some works of drain- 
age and of agriculture in the neighbourhood of 
Petersburg. Daniel Wheeler offered himself 
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for the service, and finally accepted the appoint-| was also concerned in Third month, 1831, to| mental aid ; and it is gratifying to observe, that, 
ment. visit Friends in Devonshire and Cornwall, as| in preaching the truth boldly, without respect 
On the 18th of Sixth month, 1818, he at-| well as the inhabitants of the Scilly Islands.) of persons, he also gained the good-will of the 
tended the meeting at Sheffield, when he took |These services appear to haye been accom-| resident missionaries, who received him with 
an affectionate leave of Friends there. He told | plished much to the satisfaction of his friends,| uniform kindness, and gave him on his de- 
them that nothing less than apprehended duty | and to the comfort of his own mind. |parture very ample testimonials of their ap- 
could have induced him to take the present | At the end of 1832, whilst he was confined | proval. 
step: that, four years ago it was clearly inti | be indisposition at the house of a friend in| It may not be unprofitable in this place to 
mated to him, that it would be required of him | Norfolk, the mournful intelligence arrived from | notice the exemplary care which our departed 
to remove into Russia; and though the pros-| Russia of the death of his beloved wife. This|friend had exercised over his tender offspring, 
pect was very trying to the natural part, yet| was one of the greatest trials that could have |to train them up in the nurture and admonition 
endeavouring to obtain resignation, he had been | befallen him; but the Almighty hand was near of the Lord. ‘That they might experience a 


favoured to feel sweet peace. His mind ‘had | 
been deeply affected while sitting among them, 


to comfort and sustain him; and he was mer- 
cifully strengthened to say, «The Lord gave, 


in viewing the prospect before him, when he|and tie Lord hath taken away; blessed be the 
would be deprived of the precious privilege of | name of the Lord.”’ 


thus assembling with his Friends; that he 


A little before this he had laid before his 


growth in grace, was the fervent desire of his 
|heart. He would rise at an early hour to read 
the Scriptures to them, and at night he would 
quietly withdraw from the room, when the 
‘children were gone to rest, to endeavour to 


wished none might suppose his case a hard| Friends at their monthly meeting in Ninth/direct their youthful minds in reverent ap- 
one, for he thought that there was scarcely a| month, 1832, his prospect of paying a visit in| proach to their Heavenly Father. 


person on the face of the earth, who had more 
largely partaken of the gracious dealings and 
protecting care of a merciful Providence. 
‘Twice he had been preserved from shipwreck 
—he had been favoured to escape the devouring 
pestilence when numbers were falling around 
him; and, when many were destroyed by the 
cruel hand of war, his life liad indeed been 
marvellously spared. 
mighty Being, whose arm had been so often 
extended for his preservation, when he was 
running headlong in the paths of error, had a 
right to dispose of the residue of his days, and 
was worthy of obedience, 











gospel love to the Islands of the Pacific Ocean, 
Van Diemen’s Land, and New South Wales, 
in which, as well as in the Quarterly Meeting 
and the Morning Meeting of ministers and 
elders in London, he had their full concurrence 
and earnest desires for his preservation. 

For so very extensive a service, the neces- 
sary arrangements occupied a considerable 


And surely, the Al-|time: these being at length completed, he 


sailed from the Thames the 13th of Eleventh 
month, 1833. The vessel was proceeding 
down the English Channel, when on the 21st 
they were overtaken by a heavy storm, which 
induced them to take shelter off the Isle of 


‘The blessing of Him who alone was able to 
| preserve them, and render them meet for His 
kingdom, we believe was not wanting. For 
|when, within a short period of each other, 
|three of these young people were called from 
their afflicted parent to exchange time for eter- 
nity, he had the consolation of knowing that 
their end was crowned by a humble and con- 
fiding trust in redeeming mercy. 

Had it been in the ordering of the Divine 
will, after so long a travel in distant regions, 
and sensible of declining strength, our dear 
friend would have thankfully setled down for 
a season of rest. Hence it is scarcely in words 


He shortly after embarked for Petersburg,| Wight; and from adverse winds, and other|to express the sympathy that was felt for him, 
and took charge of the works committed to | causes, they were not able to take their final) when he informed his monthly meeting, on the 


him. 
conducted successfully, much to the improve- 


ment of the extensive estates, and to the satis-| tention was a great exercise to his faith. 
faction of the parties concerned. ‘There is also | prompt in his movements as our dear friend was | the cities on the coasts. 


He had been anxious to set out, and this de- 
Vet, 


These operations appear to have been | departure until the 15th of Third month, 1834. | return of his certificate for the South Seas, that 


|it was required of him at once to set out for the 
| American continent, to visit more especially 
At this time his son 


ground to hope, that his labours will at a future | accustomed to be, when his duty was clearly |Charles Wheeler, his endeared companion 


day prove a blessing to that empire. 


defined, his example is strikingly instructive, in 


‘amidst the perils and fatigues of the southern 


On account of circumstances connected with | the patience and the stedfast faith with which| hemisphere, was in a critical state of health, 


the religious profession of the country, the| he would wait until the true lightso shone upon|and for his sake his father might have felt 
gospel services of our dear friend were much | his path, as to point out not only the way, but|anxious to delay his voyage. But so devoted 


circumscribed to private interviews ; and in the | the right time to move in it; and closely as| was he to his Master’s service, and so faithful 
line of his religious duty, he addressed the | 


he had been tried on this occasion, he was at|to apprehend duty, that the yearnings of a 
English residents in that city. father’s heart could not stay him, nor éall forth 
a repining word. He proceeded to America, 
and appeared to have pretty much carried out 


guarded and consistent life and conversation, 
the unbending integrity which no self-interest 


The uniformly | last permitted to see and acknowledge, that he 
had not been detained one day too long. 


The voyage out was a very tempestuous one, 


could warp—no influence from without could | but he was preserved through all danger, and, 
suppress, will be long had in honourable re- | accompanied by his son Charles, arrived safely 
membrance in that land, to the glory of that} at his destination. 


Lord and Master, whom, diligently to serve 
and faithfully to obey, was more to our dear 
friend than the smiles of princes, or all that the 
world could bestow. 

During the abode of Daniel Wheeler in Rus- 
sia, he was careful to keep up in his house the 
regular attendance of meetings for worship, 
twice on First days, and on Fifth days. 








Amongst these distant islands he was long 
and acceptably occupied. Yet he was often 
made sensible, preparatory to attending meet- 
ings, and other religious services, that he had 
no ability or qualification of his own, until he 
was humbled as in the dust; when after pa- 
tiently waiting to be endowed with strength 


An | from en high, he has been enabled so to minis- 


orderly and regular attention to the reading of|ter, that the Divine power has overshadowed 


the Seriptures was daily observed in his family; 
nor did they omit the frequent perusal of the 
writings of Friends. 

For the distant members of his own monthly 
meeting, he evinced his concern by addressing 
them once a year, and occasionally at other 
times, putting them in remembrance of the 
things which belonged unto their peace. 

In the 4th month, 1825, our friend Daniel 
Wheeler was liberated by his monthly meeting 
to attend the Yearly Meeting in Dublin, and 
for other religious engagements in Ireland. He 


the assembly ; softening and contriting these 
poor Islanders; filling their eyes with tears 
and their hearts with love, until they could 
searcely allow him to leave them. This ardu- 
ous service, extended through the long period 
of nearly four years, was at length brought to 
a close, and he returned safely to England. 

In the published accounts of our valued 
friend’s labours in these distant regions, there 
is abundant evidence of his care to direct his 
hearers to the Great Teacher and Sanctifier, 
and to wean them from a dependance on instru- 


the work required of him, when he found him- 
self released to pay a visit to the remnant of his 
family, who had now removed on account of 
Charles’s declining state, to the more genial 
climate of France. At St. Germain’s, near 
Paris, he witnessed the peaceful close of his 
dear son. He once more attended his own 
monthly meeting in Third month, 1840, and 
soon after sailed from this country for the last 
time, for New York. On preparing for his 
voyage out, he writes, ‘* But now that the time 
draweth nigh, I feel more than ever the need of 
the prayers of the faithful for preservation and 
support in this the evening sacrifice about to be 
offered, when the natural strength of the poor 
body, and perhaps that of the mind also, is 
weakened, as days have multiplied upon me, 
and years have increased ; and, I think I never 
felt more at the prospect of being again severed 
from my beloved children :”’ adding, * Certain 
it is that nothing short of implicit obedience to 
what we believe to be a divine requirement 
will be accepted; and nothing can so fully 
bring our love to the test, as the having to leave 
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dlland forsake all, without making any reserve 
for ourselves.” ‘es 

. A week after he sailed, Daniel Wheeler was 
taken illyand continued so for the remainder of 
the voyage. The complaint appeared to be a 
cold-attended with fever, and as he was unable 
to lie down from difficulty of breathing, his 
strength rapidly declined. He received every 
attention that could be rendered on ship-board, 
for he bore the respect and regard of all. When 
he arrived,at New York, he was conducted on 
shore by kind Friends there, and further medi- 
cal ad¥iee was obtained. ‘The opiniun formed 
of his situation was decidedly unfayourable. 
On beipg at hie to be ina 
very Ae ‘said: ©“ All tas” been 
done that could be done ;—only write to my 
dear children, how it is.”’ « ‘The work has 
been going on with the day.” * All | want is 
quietness, it is a great thing to be clear from 
pain.” °“ Love to all my friends on this side 
the Atlantic as well.as the other.”” “I want 
nothing but the love of my Heavenly Father, 
and I witness it. The Lord is good to them 
that love and fear His name : great things hath 
He done for me ;—things so wonderfully mar- 
vellous that they could hardly be believed were 
I to tell of them.” 

He remarked to a friend—As to himself, he 
had no doubt: he had the same faith that had 
been with him through life, and which was 
founded upon the gospel of Christ, which en- 
abled him to say with the apostle, ‘‘ neverthe- 
less I live; yet not 1, but Christ liveth in me: 
and the life which I now live in the flesh I live 
by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, 
and gave himself for me.” : 


All that.the ost. anskigane care and. tender, 
“ness, sae eet skill, could do proved 


unavailing to restore him. His exhausted 
frame gradually sunk under the disorder, and 
he quietly passed away on the 12th of Sixth 
month, 1840, aged sixty-eight years, having | 
been a faithful labourer in the gospel vineyard | 
above twenty-four years. 

The Christian warfare was thus ended. Full 
of years, his loins girded about, and his light 
burning, he was as one that waiteth for his 
Lord. 

We see abundant cause to exalt His holy 
name, who thus led forth our beloved friend— 
who preserved him through many perils by 
sea and land—who conferred upon him strength | 
in time of need, and sufficient qualification for 
His service—and who, in His own appointed 
time, we reverently believe, hath called him in 
redeeming love * to an inheritance incorrupti- 
ble, and undefiled, and that fadeth not away.” 

Signed in and on behalf of the meeting afore- 
said, held at Sheffield, the 3d of ‘Twelfth month, 
1840. 














THE DIGNITY OF LABOUR. 


I have faith in labour, and I see the goodness 
of God in placing us in a world where labour 
alone can keep us alive. I would not change, 
if I could, our subjection to physical laws, our 
exposure to hunger and cold, and the necessity 
of constant conflicts with the material world. 
I would not, if I could, so temper the elements 
that they should infuse into us only grateful 
sensations ; that they should make vegetation 





so exnberant 49°10 
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anticipate every want, and AN ANGLING SCENE. 
uctile as to offernoresistance; A few days ago C. B., Esq. a well-known 
to our strength or skill. Such a world would | skilful diseiple of “old Isaac,’’ accompanied by 
make a contemptible race. Man owes his|a novice in the “gentle art,” repaired to the 
growth, his'¢ , chiefly to that striving of| banks of a preserve, in Wiltshire, for the pur- 
the will, that Conflict with difficulty, which we | pose of fishing for pike. During the afternoon 
call effort. Easy pleasant work does not make no agitation of those interesting objects, the 
robust minds ; does not give men such a con- floats, took place ; and the writer of these lines 


sciousness of their powers ; does not train to| began to wonder at the undisturbed placidity 
endurance, to perseverance, to steady force of|of his scientific companion’s countenance. 






will—that force without which all other acqui- 
sitions avail nothing. Manual labour is a school, 
in which men are placed to get energy of pur- 


pose and character; a vastly more apesiant 
ae saenmaeead albahe fearning of all other 
schools. - ‘They are placed, indeed, under hard 
masters, physical sufferings and wants, the 
power of fearful elements, and the vicissitudes 
of all human things; butthese stern teachers 
do a work which no compassionate indulgent 
friend could do for us: and true wisdom will 
bless Providence for their sharp ministry. 

I have great faith in hard work. ‘The mate- 
rial world does much for the mind by its;beauty 
and order; but it does more for our minds by 
the pains it inflicts—by its obstinate resistance, 
which nothing but patient toil can overcome— 
by its vast forces, which nothing but unremit- 
ting skill and effort can turn to our use—by its 
perils, which demand continual vigilance—and 
by its tendencies to decay. I believe that diffi- 


Towards evening, however, the watching eyes 
of the angler were gladdened by the sudden 
disappearance of a cork, in a style not to be 


misunderstood ; and, in the course of a few, 


iminwt6s, a fine pike, about six pounds weight, 
was brought to the surface and safely coded. 
Another and another soon followed, when the 
extraordinary incident took place which has 
given rise to this notice. A float went under 
as usual and made for the weeds. C, B. hay- 
ing an eye to his tackle, gently beguiled his 
friend at the end of it back again, and had 
brought him nearly to the surface of the water, 
when sudcenly the cork ran away at the top of 
its speed to the tangled recesses opposite, and 
became strangely agitated. Again our angler 
ae to entice the gentleman to return, but 
with scarcely any success; and the bent rod 
| and strained line indicated that there was some- 
thing at the end not to be trifled with. C. B. 
then commenced a series of maneuvres, which 


culties are more important to the human mind | yltimately brought the object to the middle of 


than what we call assistances. Work we all 
must, if we mean to bring out and perfect our 
nature. Even if we do not work with the 
hands, we must undergo equivalent toil in some 
other direction. No buginess-or study which 
does not present obstacles, tothe. 

the intellect and the will, is worthy of a man. 
In science, he who does not grapple with hard 
questions—who does not concentrate his whole 








the canal. Here a strange rolling and boiling 
of the water commenced, as if some great com- 
motion was going on beneath, and presently a 
huge fan appeared lashing the water. Of 
course it was concluded that an enormous fish 


nifest. ‘The tail disappeared, and the turmoil 
beneath recommenced. Afier this view, the 
anxiety of the angler became, of course, in- 


hooked: but the trath-was svonm metdemn- 


intellect in vigorous attention—who does not} tense; and the development of his skill and 
aim to penetrate what at first repels him, will) tact was proportionate. Soon he brought the 
never attain to mental force. ‘I'he uses of toil | monster to the surface again, but not in the 
reach beyond the present world. The capacity same position as before ; and now the mystery 
of steady, earnest labour is, I apprehend, one} was solved. A prodigious head, having more 
of our great preparations for another state of|the appearance, at the first blush, of a large 
being. When I see the vast amount of toil re-| bull-dog than any thing else, protruded itself 


quired of men, I feel that it mast have import- 


out of the water. In its terrific jaws it held, 


ant connections .with their future existence ;| firmly griped, a pike” of about four pounds 


and that he who has met with discipline man- 
fully, has laid one essential foundation of im- 
provement, exertion, and happiness in the 
world to come. You will here see, that to me 
labour has great dignity. It is not merely the 
grand instrument by which the earth is over- 
spread with fruitfulness and beauty, and the 
ocean subdued, and matter wrought into innu- 
merable forms for comfort and ornament; it 
has a far higher function, which is, to give 
force to the will, efficiency, courage, the capa- 
city of endurance, and of persevering devotion 
to far-reaching plans. Alas for the man who 


weight, out of the mouth of which projected 
the fatal line and bait; and here commenced a 
scene which it would be difficult adequately to 
describe. The angler using his utmost exer- 
tions to draw both to shore; his raw eompa- 
nion shouldering the landing net with all due 
|bustle; the smaller fish writhing in agony be- 
tween inward tearing and outward laceration, 
and the huge monster shaking its victim and 
lashing the water with its monstrous tail, as if 
exasperated at the unlooked for difficulty in 
bearing its prey. After a struggle of consider. 
able duration, protracted even to the water’s 


has not learned to work! He is a poor crea-| edge, the leviathan of the canal suddenly 
ture. He does not know himself. He de-|quitted its hold, and dashed away into the 
pends on others, with no capacity of making | deep, leaving the poor mangled pike an easy 
returns for the support they give ; and let him) capture. On examination it presented a pitia- 
not fancy that he has a monopoly of enjoy-|ble spectacle. Scarcely any life appeared left ; 
ment. Ease, rest, owes its deliciousness to} and its back was torn in a frightful manner to 
toil ; and no toil is so burdensome as the rest} the depth of nearly an ineh, plainly demonstra- 
of him who has nothing to task and quicken | ting the shark-like size and power of its fierce 
his powers.-—[ Channing’s Lectures on the|companion, and that pike devour their own 
Elevation of the Working Classes.” species, Every effort was subsequently made 
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to hook the giant; but doubtless, such bait as 
was offered to him was too trivial for his no- 
tice. His length appeared to be near four feet, 
and bulk about the size of a man’s leg.—Zi- 
verpool /lbion. 


Slavers at St. Helena.—The ship Howard 
at Boston, from Calcutta via. St. Helena, re- 
ports the arrival at the latter place of the brig 
Gabriel, a slaver which had been captured 
when fifteen days from Havana, by H. M. brig 
of war Acorn. She had a crew of 65 Spaniards, 
and exchanged several shots with the Acorn. 
She had a cargo of bale goods, lumber and rice. 
In one of the bags of rice were found papers 
which gave information that twenty-three slave 
vessels were fitting out from Havana. The 
Gabriel’s crew were put on board the Acorn, 
which sailed for the coast of Africa to land 
them on a desolate and uninhabited part of the 
coast. 

Seven other slavers previously captured were 
breaking up at St. Helena. 

No less than 1600 slaves, taken from cap- 
tured slave ships, were at St. Helena when the 
Howard left. 


Wheat Crop of 1842.—We learn from a 
friend who has been spending a few days at 
different points in the Miami Valley, that the 


wheat which has been sown the present fall in| 
this fertile section of the state, amounts to} 


about three times the usual quantity. If the 
farmers in the other principal districts of the 
state have sown any thing like as extensively, 
with a favourable season, the wheat product of 
1842 will be very large. The seed along the 
Miami has come up well, and the fields pre- 
sent a beautiful and healthy appearance. ‘The 
Jly has shown itself in some districts, but has 
as yet done but little damage. Entire exemp- 
tion from its ravages is not to be expected, but 
the present indications are that it will be far 
less destructive than it was last fall—Cincin- 
nati Republican. 


ee me 


Reform.—The crew of A. Foster & Son’s 
ship Louisiana for Rio, were shipped from the 
Sailors’ Home, and instead of being carried on 
board intoxicated, just as the ship was to get 
under way, as was once the case, they went 
on board the night before, and lodged there as 
quietly and soberly as any citizens on shore. 


AUTUMN WOODS. 


Glorious preachers! Ye are fading now. 
How sofily from your leaves the greenness dies! 
No longer greeting with their bloom our eyes, 
Or decking joyously Youth's blushing brow. 


Yet beautiful, amid your slow decay, 
With varied colours, sad, or dark, or bright, 
Tinged with the morning’s ray, or evening's fading 
light, 
In pomp and majesty ye pass away ! 
Perpetual Preachers of an olden Truth, 
How silently ye symbol our decay, 
That when we, too, like you shall pass away, 
We shall again renew our trustful youth. 


And Beauty’s voice finds ever answer deep 
Within these souls, which we would fain guide right, 
Which ever turn, like flowers, unto the light, 

And which with holy hope and joy we keep. 


| 





Ye die in gorgeous beauty, and no more the flow'rs We have given admission to the communi- 
Bloom modestly beneath your spreading leaves ; 


But through your boughs the night-wind slowly — headed Missyerinm Kochi, mm ts ety 
iano, position that Dr. Goddard is to be respected as 
Where once it played, thro’ the long summer hours. good authority on such a question. We never- 
With budding Youth, the Spring may come again; theless do NOt 600 ay sufficient nee ae 
With newer beauty, flow’rs renew their bloom, change our opinion that the exhibiter had no 


Freshly upspringing from their verdant tomb; intention to practise deception upon the public. 
But to cold hearts they too will preach in vain. 


And they who wander through your paths unmoved 
In vain will stand in temples made with hands; 


As every thing relating to the life and cha- 
In vain will virtue seek, in gown and bands ; 


< : racter of the late Daniel Wheeler must be in- 
ae mild teachings they have never re teresting to our readers, it will be nd matter of 
aa, KaF. regret that much of the space in our present 

? ei number, is taken up with the instructive, testi- 

ROTHERLY LOVE, mony concerning him of Balby Monthly Meet- 


Last among the characteristics of §voman is that |; — 
sweet motherly leve with which nature has gifted ing in the county of York, held at Sheffield, of 


her; it is almost independent of cold reason, and which meeting he was a member. 

wholly removed from all selfish hope of reward. — 

Not because it is lovely, does the mother love her = . 

child, but because it is a living part of herself—the Nathan Kite proposes to publish by sub- 
child of her heart, a fraction of her own nature. | Scription, Letters of Isaac Penington, with a 
Therefore, do her entrails yearn over his wailings ; | preface by John Barclay; and selections from 
her heart beats quicker at his joy: her blood | the works of Isaac Penington, with preliminary 
flows more softly through her veins, when the | remarks by John Barclay. ‘These two volumes 
breast at which he drinks knits him to her. In| wij] be printed on good paper, and furnished to 


every uncorrupted nation of the earth, this feeling : : : <a 
is the same. Climate, which changes every, thing subscribers in substantial sheep binding, at one 


else, changes not that. It is only the most cor- dollar per volume. 

rupting forms of society which have power gradu- — 

ally to make luxurious vice sweeter than the P 

mee cares and toils of maternal love. In Green-| FOR SALE.—The fourteen back vols. of 
land, where the climate affords no nourishment for | ‘* ‘’he Friend,” neatly bound, can now be had 
infants, the mother nourishes her child up to the | at this office, on reasonable terms, by the first . 
third or fourth year of life. She endures from him | applicant. A rare opportunity. 
all the nascent indications of the rude and domi- 

neering spirit of manhood, with indulgent, all- -E 


| forgiving patience. The negress is armed with! WAN'TED—A middle aged man and his wife, 


more than manly strength when her child is at- | . ‘ 
tacked by savage beasts. We read with astonished | to superintend and conduct the Manual Labour 


admiration the examples of her matchless courage | Institute for Coloured Youth, to Commence 
and contempt of danger. But if death robs that the Ist of Fourth month, 1842. he farm on 
tender mother, whom we are pleased to call a which the institute is located is seven miles 
| savage, of her best comfort—the charm and care of | north of Philadelphia, on the Willow Grove 
her existence—where is the heart that can con-| turnpike, and contains about 133 acres. The 
ceive her sorrow! —_ the lament of the Nado- pupils are to be instructed in a good English 
ae ee ae a on — nyse + and | education, in agriculture, gardening, &e. To 
ati pect ee aire ges: Node jone well qualified, and concerned to promote 
P EA gL ; the objects of the institute, a suitable compen- 
sation will be given. Application to be made 
THE FRIEND. to Blakey Sharpless, No. 50 north Fourth 
5: leila ede - street; John Elliott, No. 242 Race street, or 

ELEVENTH MONTH, 13, 1841. ' r plete: s ’ 
_ __s«d| Marmaduke C. Cope, No. 286 Filbert street. 

7 mo. 20th, 1841. 









In complying with a request to insert th 
annexed notice, the editor is induced to second 
the invitation held out to the friends of the in- 
stitution, to attend the examination,—believing | Marrieo, at Friends’ Meeting, Redstone, Fayette 
that those who do attend, will derive from the 1048 ho a. day, a Se aa anoatee 
spectacle a gratification with which the stranger Myaa, denghnee-at David wad Seeguedt Cotall, oe 
may not intermeddle. It may be well to men- clint ; 
tion, that, as now constituted, these schools are , at Friends’ Meeting, Upper Springfield, 


: ; Colm. ty, Ohio, on Fifth day, the 30th of Nintl 
for the exclusive benefit of coloured children, agg son of ened und Eliaaboth Voter. to 


and that the supervision is restricted to mem-| Saran, daughter of Abraham and Kezia Warrington, 
bers of our religious Society. the former deceased. 
ADELPHI SCHOOL. ,at Friends’ Meeting, New Garden, Colm. 
. . -_| county, Ohio, on Fifth day, the 30th of Ninth month, 
On Fifth day, ree 7 ae Howarp, son of Rees Cadwalader, to Marcaret, 
nation of the Girls School, under the charge | daughter of Benjamin and Martha Johnson. 
|of ** The Philadelphia Association of Friends at Friends’ Meeting, Farmington, Ontario 
for the Instruction of Poor Children,” will take | oounty, N. Y., on Fifth day, the 30th of Ninth month, 
place in the upper room of the School-house on | Lorenzo Hatuaway, son of Isaac and Nancy Hath- 
Wager street. On Sixth day, the 19th, an| away, to Marcarer Ann, daughter of Joseph and Eli- 
examination of the Infant School will occur on | 2#beth Macomber, all of Farmington. 


the first floor of the same building. Both to) ———_———=—_=___=====— 


begin at 10 o’clock a. m. 
The friends of the Institution are invited to PRINTED BT ADAM WALDIE, 




















attend. Carpenter Street, below Seventh, Philadelphia. 





